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LITERARY INTERESTS OF A ROMAN MAGNATE 
QUINTUS TULLIUS CICERO! 


Arpinum—Helvia, the 
and her bookish, sickly 


If the Cicero parents at 
prudent and wary housewife? 
husband—conferred about sending their sons to Rome, 
they must have thought of its cultural advantages 
chiefly for their Marcus, had 


shown more promising talent than his dreamy, poetic 


their elder son. He, 


younger brother, who enjoyed musing over tragedies 
more than he enjoyed declamation and the formal 
exercises which would fit him for public life. Both 
boys had done well in their studies at home, but they 
showed different degrees of interest in preparing for a 
public career. 

In Athens the two young men became intimate with 
Titus Pomponius, scion of a wealthy and reputable 
who found that he and the younger 
From 


Roman house, 
Cicero, Quintus, had many tastes in common. 
him Quintus was soon learning the superior attractions 
Under the spell of his discourse Quintus 
itself within him. In 
desires he that 
He pictured for himself 


ot business. 
felt his mother’s blood assert 


formulating his life's saw economic 


comfort lay at 
such a life as that which Pomponius represented, a life 


their basis. 


filled with carefully arranged libraries of Greek and 
Latin volumes, with Eastern philosophers holding dis- 
courses, and agrarian squires gathering for hilarious 
dinners, a life of estates from which one could travel 
into remote lands and there question interesting natives 
about their odd which 
regiments of highly trained slaves were building roads 


superstitions, estates upon 


and trimming gardens for their master’s pleasure. From 
Pomponius he learned that the route to such ease was 
through the operations of finance, whence one ad- 
vanced, via the big banking houses of the City, to the 
lucrative romance of provincial investments. 


The career of Quintus was determined. The practical 


nature of his mother, a desire for the cultivated life 
seen in his uncle's house’, the insistence of his brother, 
and contact with Titus Pomponius Atticus led him into 


commercial life. Under the influence of Marcus‘, he 

iThis paper was read at the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 16 
17, 1930. 

2In Ad Familiares 16.26.2 Quintus uses her as exampie of the 
thrifty manager who even sealed the empty wine-jars to forestall 
petty larceny among the slaves. Compare Wilhelm Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms, 5°.228 (Leipzig, Borntrager, 1019); Torsten 
Petersson, Cicero: A Biograph 29-30 (Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 19019). For the father see William Smith, Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 1.708 (Lon- 
don, John Murray, 1873) 

I cite the Ciceronian correspondence from the current revision of 
the volumes of the work entitled The Correspondence of M. Tullius 
Cicero, Arranged According to its Chronological Order, With a 
Revision of the Text, a Commentary, and Introductory Essays by 


Robert Y. Tyrrell and Louis C. Purser (6 Volumes. Dublin, 
Hodges, Figwis, and Co., 1804-1915) 
“~. Aculeo. See Cicero, De Oratore 2.2 nos cum consobrinis, 


Aculeonis filiis 
‘Nepos, Atticus 5.3 Erat nupta soror Attic: Q. 
easque nuptias M. Cicero conciliarat. 


Tullio Ciceroni, 


Monpbay, 3, 1932 
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married the sister of the Pompenius whose skill in 
rhetoric and in finance he admired. From the date of 
his marriage he began to make and spend money in 
sums befitting the husband of Pomponia. His minor 
political ventures enhanced his social security and 
As his propraetorian 
In three 


carried his interests eastward. 
award he received the rich province of Asia. 
vears there he made financial contacts which were use- 
ful to him later. 

As a governor Quintus looked largely at the economic 
phases of his duty. Roman investments, as his brother 
had said in speaking of Asia itself*, demanded economic 
stability in the provinces. Quintus, through careful 
police protection®, maintained the security of the 
Asiatic towns’ and of the taxes*. When the publicanit 
in his province were suffering losses on their contracts? 
and appealed to the governor for relief, Quintus was 
able to give them advice which led to several ex- 
pressions of their gratitude to him!"’. 

His decisions on legal questions with an economic 
bearing show him always the practical economist". 
Brigands and and _kid- 
nappers™ were treated as disturbers of the economic 


temple-robbers", usurers", 


peace. Prominence was no protection against his rigid 


justice’; not even a Lucius Flavius" or a Lucius Sestius 


<icero, Pro Lege Manilia 14-15. 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.1.25. ..constare inter omnis video abs te 
summam adhiberi diligentiam: nullas esse in oppidis seditiones, 
nullas discordias. ..sublata Mysiae latrocimia, caedes multis locis 
repressas, pacem tota provincia constitutam 

’Pro Flacco 33 Denique hoc primus frater meus in Asia fecit ut 
hoc sumptu remigum civitates levaret Compare Pro Flacco 
52 (concerning Tralles), Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.9.3 (concerning 
Magnesia), 1.1.25 (concerning Samos and Halicarnassus), 2.0.9 
(concerning the sincerity of the welcome accorded to Quintus in 
provincial*towns), and 2.9.29 (in general) 

8Ad Atticum 2.16.4...de portorio circumvectionis <Quintus> 
ait se de consili sententia rem ad senatum reiecisse 

%*Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.1.33 Hic te ita versari ut et publicanis 
satis facias, praesertim publicis male redemptis ; Ad Atticum 
1.17.0 Asiam qui de censoribus conduxerunt questi sunt in 
senatu se cupiditate prolapsos nimium magno conduxisse: ut 
induceretur locatio postulaverunt 

“Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.1.35-30 Potes etiam tu id facere, 
quod et fecisti egregie et facis, ut commemores quanta sit in publi- 
canis dignitas, quantum nos illi ordini debeamus, ut remoto imperio 
et vi potestatis et fascium publicanos cum Graecis gratia atque 
auctoritate coniungas et ab iis de quibus optime tu meritus es et qui 
tibi omnia debent hoc petas ut facilitate sua nos eam necessitudinem 
quae est nobis cum publicanis obtinere et conservare patiantur. 
Non enim desistunt nobis agere cotidie gratias societates, quod 
quidem mihi idcirco iucundius est quod idem faciunt Graeci 

"Compare e. g. Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.2.10 (concerning a trans- 
fer of chattels), Ad Atticum 2.16.4 (concerning a harbor-tax ad- 
justment), Pro Flacco 33 (concerning an outworn sumptuary tax), 
Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.1.26 (concerning a refusal by Quintus of 
exorbitant demands made by the aediles). 

Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.1.25 neque solum illa itinerum atque 
agrorum sed multo etiam plura et maiora oppidorum et fanorum 
latrocinia esse depulsa 

‘Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.1.2 Factum est enim mea culpa, 
m tu mecum et proficiscens et per litteras egeras, ut 
Quod ego dum impudentiae non 
nullorum negotiatorum resisto feci non sapienter Tyrrell and 
Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero, 1°.258, identify these 
negotiatores as Paconius and Tuscenius of Section 19 of the same 
letter. 

“Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.2.6 <scripsisti> 
Licinium plagiarium tributa exigere 

Compare e. g. Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.1.19 (concerning Paconius 
and Tuscenius); Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.2.5 (concerning Zeuxis of 
Blaundus). 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.2.10. 


contra qu 
priore anno non succederetur 


renuntiari tibi 


Pansa"’ could with impunity threaten the economic 
balance of his province. 

From his triennium in Asia Quintus returned to a 
turbulent Rome. His brother, who had so anxiously 
anticipated his return'*, had been banished. Quintus 
himself was in grave danger of prosecution'®; he would 
be obliged to ask for financial aid®*®. But he was fear- 
less. After he had checked the litigation threatened 
against himself, he threw all his energies into the battle 
for his brother's recall. He dressed in mourning* for 
this campaign. He fought with the reckless vehemence 
which both his friends and his enemies had censured in 
his conduct while he was governor. Once, while he was 
speaking in the Forum in behalf of Marcus, armed 
rioters set upon him. That night he was rescued by his 
slaves where the mob had left him lying in the street as 
dead”. 

The restoration and return of Marcus, generously at- 
tributed by him to his brother's patience, devotion, 
tactfulness, and courage*, brought Quintus an oppor- 
tunity to spend three months in rebuilding his financial 
programme and in reading. He let contracts for work 
on his villas“, made some investments which entailed 
collections a year later™, and gave a little attention to 
Before he had time for investigating and 
yas called 


politics”. 
entering upon many new ventures, Quintus 
again into public service?’ under circumstances such 
that he did not care to decline. Pompey needed a man 
of his ability and experience to carry out the adminis- 
tration of the Food Control in Sardinia. Quintus 
turned over his business to Marcus**, and went on his 


commission. He had hardly landed in Sardinia before 


"Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.9.3. 

“Ad Atticum 2.4.2 Accommodatius enim nobis est ad liberam 
legationem tempus illud, cum et Quintus noster iam, ut speramus, 
in otio consederit et iste sacerdos Bonae Deae cuius modi futurus sit 
scierimus; 2.16.3 atque etiam libera legatio voti causa datur. 
Sed haex a fratris adventu me ablegat 

‘Since only tardy and fragmentary reports about the probability 
of a prosecution reached Cicero in Thessalonica, no clear account of 
the dang«r to Quintus is possible. There is, however, abundant 
testimony as to Marcus's anxiety over it: Ad Quintum Fratrem 
1.3.2, 4-5, 7-0, 1.4.2; Ad Atticum 3.1.2, 3.13.2, 3.17.1, 3, 3.19.2-3, 
3.23.5, and especially 3.8.2 Nunc istic quid agatur magno opere 
timeo, quamquam tu altera epistula scribis Id. Mai. audiri fore ut 
acrius postularetur, altera iam esse mitiora. Sed haec est pridie 
data quam illa, quo conturber magis 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.3.7... Tu, si forte quid erit molestiae, te 
ad Crassum et ad Calidium conferas censeo. Cumpase Ad Atticum 
3.19.3 Te oro et obsecro...ut me tua misericordia iuves et Quintum 
fratrem, qui potest esse salvus, sustentes 

“Pro Sestio 145 frater optimus, incredibili pietate, amore 
inaudito, maximo in squalore volutatus est ad pedes inimicissi- 
morum Compare Pro Domo 50; Pro Sestio 68; Paul Hilde- 
brandt, Scholia in Ciceronis Orationes Bobiensia, 96 (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1907). 

™Pro Sestio 76...<Quintus> subiit tamen vim illam nefariam 
consceleratorum latronum et, cum ad fratris salutem a populo 
Romano deprecandam venisset, pulsus e rostris in comitio iacuit 
seque servorum et libertorum corporibus obtexit vitamque tum 
suam noctis et fugae praesidio, non iuris iudiciorumque, defendit. 
Compare Plutarch, Cicero 33. 

Quintum Fratrem 2.3.7... quae quidem tua, mi frater, 
patientia, virtute, pietate, suavitate etiam tibi mihique sunt resti- 
tuta 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.2.2, 2.5.3. 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.2.1 (concerning dealings with Lentulus 
and Sestius). 

*The stress laid on political details in the early months of the 
year 56 is unique in letters addressed by Marcus to Quintus. See 
e.g. Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.1.1—3 (on the proposal to distribute the 
Campanian lands), 2.2.3 (on the reinstatement of King Ptolemy 
Auletes), 2.3.1-2 (on the trials of Milo), 2.3.3-4 (on opposition to 
Pompey ). 

Pro Scauro 39... Non sum.. .tam alienus a Sardis, praesertim 
cum frater meus nuper ab iis discesserit, cum rei fumentariae (Cn. 
Pompei missu praefuisset Marcus wrote two letters to Quintus 
before the latter was a day's journey from Rome: see Ad Quintum 
Fratrem 2.1.1 Epistulam, quam legisti, mane dederam 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.2.1-2, 2.4.2. 


Marcus began to request his return®*; affairs were 
demanding attention which Marcus could not give to 
them. While he felt competent to oversee Quintus’s 
real estate improvements and the education of Quin- 
tus’s young son, he knew that he had not the experience 
needed to carry on an extensive investment program. 

The return from Sardinia was apparently followed by 
another period of activity in trade for Quintus. Numer- 
ous building contracts** indicate quick profits at that 
time. As soon as his old connections were confirmed, he 
had once again some freedom for literary pursuits. But 
he had only a few months in which to enjoy civilian life 
before a summons came from Julius Caesar. As Caesar 
showed some basis for thinking that he might look 
forward to Quintus’s acceptance", it is quite reasonable 
to suspect that investments in Gaul or in Britain had 
already attracted Quintus’s interest, and that this fact 
was known to Caesar. Atticus and Quintus probably 
discussed, with an optimism that Marcus did not share, 
the possibility of trading in British slaves and silver. 
When Marcus conveyed to Atticus an unpromising 
message™ from Quintus in Britain, he facetiously added 
that no slaves of the kind Atticus liked could be ex- 
pected from that island™. 

Quintus left for Gaul early in the spring of 54 B. C. 
In May of that year Marcus inquired whether Atticus 
had heard, directly or indirectly, that Quintus had 
reached Caesar’s army". Marcus was beginning to 
worry because he had not had a letter from Quintus 
since the latter had crossed the Gallic border®. Through 
the following months a series of letters from his brother 
announced to Quintus receipts and disbursements which 
show the wisdom of Quintus’s policy®*. Quintus’s eye 
was on the slave-trade, for he intended to send Marcus 
some Gauls as specimens*’. When, at the end of the 
British campaign, Quintus sent his brother a review of 
the situation (tersely relayed to Atticus**), the only 
details mentioned were the delivery of hostages, the 


Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.5.3...<Pompeium> conveni et ab eo 
petivi ut quam primum te nobis redderet Compare 2.3.7, 2.6.3. 

*These include improvements on his villa called Laterium (Ad 
Quintum Fratrem 3.1.4-5, 3.3.1), on his Arcanum and his Mani- 
lianum (Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.1.1), on his town house (Ad Quin- 
tum Fratrem 3.1.6, 3.9.7), purchase of a new country-place from 
Pufidius (Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.1.3), a donation toward the repair 
of public buildings (Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.1.13). 

"The package of letters in which Caesar was told of Quintus’s 
decision became water-soaked and reached Caesar in such a con- 
dition that he could decipher only a few words, one of which was the 
name of Quintus. Caesar wrote to the author of the letter in which 
he read the name: De Cicerone te video quiddam scripsisse quod 
ego non intellexi: quantum autem coniectura consequebar, id erat 
e1us modi ut magis optandum quam sperandum putarem (see Ad 
Quintum Fratrem 2.10.4). 

“Ad Atticum 4.16.7 Etiam illud iam cognitum est neque argenti 
scripulum esse ullum in illa insula neque ullam spem praedae nisi ex 
mancipiis Can the emphatic negative not mean that Marcus is 
gently gloating over the < s of Quintus to find fabulous silver 
mines? Is he pleased to find that, for once, his business forecast was 
better than that of his brother and Atticus? 

“I bidem:.. .ex quibus nullos puto te litteris aut musicis eruditos 
exspectare. 

“Ad Atticum 4.14.2 Tu velim, si quid forte novi habes maxime 
a Quinto fratre, deinde a Caesare.. .scribas ad me ; 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.12.1 Duas adhuc a te accepi epistulas: 
earum alteram in ipso discessu nostro, alteram Arimino datam: 
pluris quas scribis te dedisse non acceperam 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.1, 3.3, 3.4, 3-5, 3-6, 3.8. 
Familiares 1.9.24. 

%7Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.9.4 De mancipiis quod mihi polliceris, 
valde te amo, et sum equidem, ut scribis, et Romae et in praediis 
infrequens 

*Ad Atticum 4.18.5 A Quinto fratre.. .accepi.. .litteras, datas a 
litoribus Britanniae proximis Confecta Britannia, obsidibus ac- 
ceptis, nulla praeda, imperata tamen pecunia, exercitum e Britannia 
reportabant 


Compare Ad 
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failure to take plunder, the demand of tribute from 
the Britons, and the withdrawal of troops. Any hope 
Quintus had ever cherished of profitable investments in 
the North had disappeared. 

When the province of Cilicia was assigned to Marcus, 
Quintus became his lieutenant**. Marcus had once 
implied that Quintus’s talent was for warfare rather 
than for lawsuits*®. A soldier's skill was needed in 
Cilicia that winter, since the mountaineer Eleuthero- 
Cilices were not thoroughly subdued". 

A campaign against these frontiersmen ended in the 
victory at Mt. Amanus. Quintus was co-commander 
with Marcus®, and much credit for the victory might 
be assigned to his recent experience with Caesar in con- 
nection with similar battles. Cato's refusal to counte- 
nance a public celebration for Marcus af er this battle® 
is as credibly due to a general recognition of the fact 
that Quintus rather than Marcus deserved the credit 
for the victory as to the flimsy reasons given in the 
laborious letter of explanation“ which Cato wrote. 
After this battle Quintus was in command of all military 
activities in Cilicia”. 

With the approach of the date on which Marcus was 
to start back to Rome, it seemed for a time necessary to 
leave Quintus in command. Neither of the brothers 
liked this plan, but no other seemed advisable®. Quin- 
tus hated Cilicia so violently that he summarily re- 
fused to stay theret?, After the difficulty had been 
solved, Marcus characteristically found in it a legal 
angle which assuaged his worries". 

The ten remaining years of the life of Quintus were 
less pleasant. The disturbed financial conditions of the 
Civil War caused him losses and worries*®. Through 
most of this period Quintus followed his brother's lead 
in spite of their occasional petulant disagreements. 
Marcus wished to join Pompey at Brundisium in 49; 
Quintus insisted upon going with him*’, although he 
was aware that he would incur Caesar's resentment. 
After the Battle of Pharsalus and the conference of the 
Pompeians in Corcyra, the two brothers disagreed and 

%#9Ad Familiares 15.4.8 contains the only express application to 
Quintus of the term /egatus. : 

“Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.4.5. ..non enim gladiis tecum sed litibus 
agetur But see a note in the Tyrrell-Purser edition (1°.388): 
~% Possibly we should read non enim gladiis <tecum ut> mecum 
sed litibus agetur. This would give a fair sense, and account in some 
measure for the corruption of the ms.”’ 

“Ad Atticum 5.20.5 exercitum in hiberna agri male pacati 
deducendum Quinto fratri dabam Compare Ad Famuliares 
15.4.10 Quintum fratrem negotio praeposui ut in vicis aut captis 
aut male pacatis exercitus collocaretur. 

“Ad Pamiliares 15.4.8. . .Q. frater legatus mecum simul 

“Ad Familiares 8.11.2...<Cato> de te locutus honorifice non 
decrerat supplicationes. Compare Ad Atticum 7.2.7 Catonis 
in me ingratissimi iniuria! 

“Ad Familiares 15.5. 


“Ad Atticum 5.21.6 Ego aestivis confectis Quintum fratrem 
hibernis et Ciliciae praefeci 

“Ad Atticum 5.21.9. ..nos oportet decedere a. d. III. Kal. Sext. 
Primum contendam a Duinte fratre ut se praefici patiatur, quod et 
illo et me invitissimo fiet. Sed aliter honeste fieri non potest 

“Ad Atticum 6.3.2 De fratre autem primum illud est: persuaderi 
ei non posse arbitror: odit enim provinciam 

“Ad Familiares 2.15.4 Ego de provincia decedens quaestorem 
Coelium praeposui provinciae a Quinto fratre impetrari non 
poterat: quem tamen si reliquissem, dicerent iniqui non me plane 
post annum, ut senatus voluisset, de provincia decessisse, quoniam 
cherem me reliquissem Compare Ad Atticum 6.4.1, 6.5.3, 

6.3. 
“Ad Atticum 10.15.4, 7.18.4, 10.11.2. 

“Ad Atticum 9.1.4. . .frater accedit, quem socium huius fortunae 
esse non erat aequum, cul magis etiam Caesar irasceretur. Sed 
impetrare non possum ut maneat. Compare Ad Atticum 9.6.4 
Quintus frater, quidquid mihi placeret, id rectum se putare aiebat, 
id quidem animo aequissimo sequebatur. 


parted". A few days later Quintus was reported to be 
on his way to Asia®; Caesar readily pardoned his 
affiliation with Pompey®*. After the dictatorship and 
the murder of Caesar, Quintus was sufficiently devoted 
to the party of Brutus to exult just as emphatically 
when his son joined it™ as, a few weeks before, he had 
berated him for wearing a wreath in Caesar's memory 
at a celebration®. <A little later he wrote, in a letter to 
Tiro still extant™, the strongest political conviction 
ever ascribable to him, a bitter outburst about the new 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa. 

The same tension which kept him often in his 
brother’s disfavor strained his other personal relation- 
ships in those years. He divorced Pomponia after a 
number of difficulties’. He met rumors of a second 
marriage with characteristically vehement language’. 
He was offended by acts of his son**, whom he had 
pampered®, but was, on occasions, pleased with his 
conduct®™. No reference is found in the Ciceronian 
correspondence of this decade to his old interest in his 
estates and his libraries. Even literary effort in this 
period seems to have been limited to random letters. 
In those years Quintus can scarcely have realized his 
boyhood hopes for comfort and security. 

Marcus's determined opposition to the growing 
despotism of Antony involved Quintus and his son in 
the proscription ordered by Antony. The immediate 
intention of Quintus was to evade the vengeance of 
Antony by fleeing from Italy®. While he was hastily 
collecting funds for this purpose, he was betrayed by 
slaves to Antony's men. Another account® states that 
the son was taken first and tortured, but would not dis- 
close the hiding-place of his father; when Quintus, con- 
tinues the account, happened to learn of his son's 
predicament, he immediately surrendered. Both 
father and son begged so earnestly to be the first killed 
that the soldiers compromised™ by beheading® them 
simultaneously. 

Even this brief sketch shows Quintus Cicero as an 
unusual figure among Romans, the cultivated business 
man with literary interests and tastes. His place in 
the history of literature is slight, but it is not a mere 
codicil to the monumental contribution to literature 


Quintus aversissimo a me animo Patris 


‘Ad Atticum 11.5.4 
Inde profectos eos una cum 


fuit. Eodem Corcyra filius venit. 
ceteris arbitror. 

Atticum 11.6.7 Quintum 
Asiam.. .sed quaere ex Diochare 

%Ad Atticum 11.7.7...Quintum filium vidi qui Sami vidisset, 
patrem Sicyone: quorum deprecatio est facilis .Compare Nepos, 
Atticus 7.3. 

“Ad Atticum 15.21.1 Narro tibi, Quintus pater exsultat laetitia. 
Scripsit enim filius se »srofugere ad Brutum voluisse 

%Ad Atticum 14.19.3 Be coronatis, cum sororis tuae filius a patre 
accusatus esset, rescripsit se coronam habuisse honoris Caesarts 
causa, posuisse luctus gratia, postremo se libenter vituperationem 
subire quod amaret etiam mortuum Caesarem. 

%Ad Familiares 16.27. 

57Cqmpare e. g. Ad Atticum §.1.3-4, 5.11.7, 6.2.1-2, 6.3.8, 6.7.1, 
7.5.3, 10.11.1, 13.38.1, 13.39.1. 

‘sAd Atticum 14.13.5 A ducenda autem uxore sic abhorret 
<Quintus> ut libero lectulo neget esse quidquam iucundius. 
Compare Ad Atticum 14.17.3. 

‘*ompare e. g. Ad Atticum 10.4.6, 11, 10.10.6, 10.11.1, 10.12.7, 
13.37-2, 13.38.1, 13.39-1, 13.41.1, 14.10.4, 14.13.5, 14.14.1, 14.17.3, 
15.26.1; Philippicae 3.17~-18. 

“Ad Atticum 10.6.2 Pater enim nimis indulgens <est Quin- 
tus> Compare Ad Atticum 10.11.3. 

Ad Atticum 10.15.4, 12.5.1, 13.42.1, 
16.5.2; Ad Familiares 13.11.3. 

Plutarch, Cicero 47. *Dio Cassius 47.10.6-7. 

“Appian, Bellum Civile 4.19-20. 

*Pacatus, Panegyricus Theodosio Augusto Dictus 46.2. 


fratrem audio profectum in 


15.1.4, 15.21.1, 16.1.6, 
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made by his brother. It is unique in representing the 
leisure activity of a mind in close and constant contact 
with a part of Republican life not so well recorded as 
other parts are recorded. 

Though in Cicero's treatise De Divinatione Quintus 
appears as defender of the Stoic dogma® and as spokes- 
man of those who trust divination, the lack of corrob- 
orating evidence in the Ciceronian correspondence 
compels us to regard him as a man of no emphatic 
religious or philosophic tenets of any kind. He was dis- 
turbed by the Academic views of Cotta*’; he believed in 
frenzy of divine origin™; he went to Asiatic wise men to 
have a dream interpreted®; in Gaul he studied the 
Druidie beliefs of the natives™. These pictures in a 
serious essay can not be entirely false or misleading. A 
less credible statement is that of Plutarch” which tells 
how in 63 B. C. Quintus, because of a dream of Teren- 
tia, voted against his brother in sentencing the con- 
spirators. But from letters come three details about 
Quintus which counterbalance the picture of him in the 
De Divinatione as an extremist. The feast of the Lares 
Compitales was celebrated at a country-place of his”; 
in Asia he stopped temple-pillaging™; his statue was 
erected at the Temple of Tellus after he made a do- 
nation for its repair™. However, all details 
indicate the attitude of an economist rather than that of 


these 


a devotee of religion. 

To gain a conception of Quintus'’s literary tastes and 
endeavors we may use the Ciceronian correspondence 
to supplement the little existing body of Quintus’s 
works”. From such study, Quintus emerges as a con- 
siderable literary figure. 

The extant correspondence of Quintus Cicero may 
preservation entirely to the nature of its 
contents. There are three letters to Tiro, the freedman 
and secretary of Marcus, one letter to Marcus which is 
complimentary to Tiro, and two letters of joint author- 


owe its 


ship from the Cicero family group to Tiro at the time 
of an illness. To the student of Quintus Cicero it ts 
evident that the preservation of the Ciceronian corre- 
spondence is due to Tiro. 

The earliest of the letters of Quintus” is an enthus- 
iastic letter to Marcus on the manumission of Tiro. 


This was written in 54 or in 53. In November, 50, a 


“De Divinatione t.10 Arcem tu quidem Stoicorum, inquam, 
defendis Mihi vero, inquit, satis est argumenti et esse 
deos et consulere rebus humanis 

‘7De Divinatione 1.8...disputatio Cottae quamquam labefac- 
tavit sententiam meam, non funditus tamen sustulit 
Divinatione 2.101 Non wenoro, tr juam, Quinte te semmper 
ita sensisse ut de ceteris divinandi generibus dubitares, ista 
duo. furoris et somnii, quae a libera mente fluere viderentur, pro- 


bares 
“De Divinatione 1.55 Saepe tibi meum narravi somnium 


mihiqve a peritis in Asia praedictum est fore eos eventus rerum qui 
acciderr nt 

*“De Divinatione 1.90 in Gallia Druidae sunt, e quibus ipse 
Divitia Aeduum hospitem tuum laudatoremque cognov 

Plutarch, Cicero 20 

Ad Atticum 5.1.3 Ut in Arcano Quintus maneret dies fecit 

Quo ut venimus, humanissime Quintus Pomponia, inquit, tu 
invita ilieres, ewo ascivero pue>ros A note in the Tyrrell 


Purser edition (3%.8-0) explains that the date and the nature of 
the celebration indicate the festiv al of the Lares Compitales. 

‘Ad Quintun see note 12, above 

‘Ad Quintur Ad Telluris quidem etiam tuam 
statuan locavi 

F. Bacheler, Quinti Ciceronis Reliquiae (Leipzig, Teubner 
1869), gives the four letters to Tiro, the Commentariolum Peti- 
tions, and two epigrams. 

*Ad Familiares 16.16. 


Fratrem 1.1.25; 
Fratrem 3.1.13 


letter?? was sent by the four (Marcus, Quintus, and 
their sons) back to Tiro in Patrae, where they had just 
left him while they continued their journey homeward 
from Cilicia. It was followed three days later by a 
similar letter™’, Late in January of 49 Quintus wrot« 
again to Tiro about his health, a kindly and learned 
letter of advice’. From Rome in the autumn of 44 B.C. 
he addressed to Tiro a note of friendly banter*®: Quin- 
tus may have to arrest Tiro for not writing and may 
have to charge him with gross neglect; Tiro will need a 
pleader; Marcus is recommended as a lawyer with some 
success in such hearings; there will be produced, after 
many lucubrations, a lengthy and polished plea; as the 
crime is one of omission, Tiro can avoid prosecution by 
writing at once. The closing words*' indicate that 
there was constant correspondence between Quintus 
and Tiro. 

Tiro must have dispatched to Quintus a letter at 
once on the subject nearest at hand, the approaching 
installation of the consuls-elect, for in December 
Quintus replied®. There had been a letter from Marcus 
on the same subject, written with his customary reserve. 
Quintus expressed a preference for Tiro’s outspoken 
contempt Hirtius and Pansa; 
Quintus himself hates them (as effeminatissimt) for un- 
mentioned reasons recalled from the Gallic service ten 


for the new consuls, 


years before; he will not be surprised at their alliance 
with Antony, to whom he refers simply as dle latro; the 
tribunes and good citizens must be on guard; one of 
the consuls is barely fit for a magistracy in an insig- 
nificant village, the other is barely fit to be a caretaker 
in some tavern’s wine-cellar. 

While these extant specimens are surely not repre- 
sentative of all Quintus’s letters, in them are seen two 
characteristics of his style, vehemence of expression and 
frequent literary allusion. 

Fifty other letters written by Quintus are known 
from statements found in extant works of his brother; 
thirtv-four of these were sent to Marcus from Asia or 
Gaul. Others of interest, if preserved, would be the 
correspondence with Tiro™, letters to Atticus after his 
refusal to go as legatus to Asia with Quintus“, those to 
the aediles in Rome in which he refuses to assess the 
province for their games™, a series of letters, probably 
three, to Marcus at the end of the British campaign™, 
and letters to the younger Quintus, of which two are 
described by Marcus*’. 

A number of features of his brother's letters appealed 


"amiliares 16.1. Ad Familiares 16.3. 


I 
Familiares 16.8. 
Familiares 16.26. 

Si\fhidem, 2: valde enim 
epistolis nuntiantur 

“Ad Familiares 16.27. 

“See note 81, above. 

“Ad Atticum 1.17.1 Magna mihi varietas...Quinti fratris mei 
demonstrata est ex litteris tuis in quibus ad me epistularum illius 
exempla misisti 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem_ 1.1.26...unus homo nobilis queritur 
alam te, quod edixeris NE AD LUDOS PECUNIAE DECER- 

-ERENTUR, HS CC si bi eripuisse 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.1.13 Quarta epistula 


mihi semper et vera et dulcia tuis 


mihi reddita est 


Id. Sept. quam a. d. IIIT. Id. Sext. ex Britannia dederas. In ea 
nihil sane erat novi 

‘Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.1.10 Cicero tuus...dedit mihi 
epistulam legendam tuam, quam paullo acceperat, Aristophaneo 
modo, valde mehercule et suavem et gravem Dedit etiam 


alteram illam mihi qua iubes eum mihi esse adfixum tamquam 
magistro. Quam illum epistulae illae delectarunt! quam me! 
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to Marcus: their style, their tone*’, their organization”, 


and the advice which they contained™. Once Quintus 
is favorably compared with Atticus as a letter writer”. 

Ausonius has preserved a twenty-verse didactic poem 
by Quintus, entitled De Duodecim Signis. He has 
preserved it because of his desire to have his own verses 
on the same subject compared with it®, The metrical 
technique of this poem has features in common with 
that of Marcus Cicero’s Aratea and with that of Lu- 
cretius. The twelve signs of the zodiac are named in 
order by Quintus with a verse or two of meteorological 
comment on each. Sentences and verses in general end 
together, but a liberal use of connectives prevents 
monotony. 

The modern history of a pair of elegiac distichs, 
combined as Tetrastichon De Amore Feminarum, is 
more interesting than the verses themselves. They 
have been assigned now to Petronius, now to Marcus 
Cicero, accepted generally as the work of Quintus, con- 
sidered possibly that of Ausonius or Porphyrius, the 
panegyrist of Constantine, and have also been ascribed 
to Pentadius™. Although of no striking brilliance, this 
epigram vigorously expresses a thought which was in 
Quintus’s mind after his divorce”: 

Crede ratem ventis: animum ne crede puellis, 

namque est feminea tutior unda fide. 

Femina nulla bona est, vel si bona contigit ulli, 

nescio quo pacto res mala facta bona est. 

If Quintus wrote these verses, it is more credible that 
his brother was right in suspecting him of the author- 
ship of a poem which offended Hortensius and other con- 
servatives when Quintus was a candidate for the office 
of aedile. Marcus mentioned it at the time of the legisla- 
tion relative to his return from exile with the hope 
that no such epigrams would be circulated by Quintus. 

In commenting upon his fitness for hearing the case 
of the poet Archias, a scholiast observes” that Quintus 
was a poet of tragedy as well as of epic. When Quintus 
was in Britain, he at least intended to write an epic on 
the campaign there®*. Marcus ejaculated about the 
remarkable poem it would be—its setting, the interest- 
Fratrem 2.11.1 (on a witty expression used by 
on a violation of Quintus’s usual style: Sed 
ran im sumus, sermo nobis deesse non solet, 


alucinari). Probably Aris- 
. above) describes a letter of 


m 3.1.19. ..epistulam...tuam.. .et suavem 
jua s admodum delectatus ; 2.15.4. ..O iucundas 
mihi tuas de Britannia litteras! 
Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.14.2 ad ea dum rescribo quae tu in 
n brevi epistola uariKas valde scripsisti 
itum Fratrem 3.1.20 Annali pergratae litterae tuae 
fuerunt, quod et curares de se diligenter et tamen consilio se veris- 


“Ad Atticum 3.22.1 Etsi diligenter ad me Quintus frater et Piso 
quae essent acta scripserant, tamen vellem tua te occupatio non 
impedisset quo minus, ut consuesti, ad me quid ageretur et quid 
intellegeres perscriberes 

“Ausonius 7.26. See A. Riese, Anthologia Latina I*, 2.642 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1906). 

*“Bucheler, Reliquiae 10-20 (see note 75, above); Riese, An- 
thologia Latina I*, 1.2608; M. Schanz, Geschichte der ROmischen 


Litteratur 1°.2.410 (Munich, Beck, 1909). 

%Ad Atticum 14.13.3 See note 58, above. 

*Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.3.8 Illud caveto ..ne ille versus, gui 
in te erat collatus cum aedilitatem petebas de lege Aurelia, lee 
testimonio confirmetur 

See Hildebrandt, Scholia 160 (see note 21, above) Fuit enim Q. 

ullius non solum epici, verum etiam tragici carminis scribtor. 

%Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.15.4...Te vero Umdderw scribendi 
egregiam habere video. (Quos tu situs, quas naturas rerum et 


locorum, quos mores, quas gentis, quas pugnas, quem vero ipsum 
mperatorem habes! Ego te libenter, ut rogas, quibus rebus vis 
adiuvabo et tibi versus quos rogas, hoc est, Athenas noctuam mittam 


ing tribes and customs, the battles, and Caesar as its 
hero! He was glad, he said, to compose for inclusion on 
this work certain verses which Quintus had asked him 
to write, but to do so he added, would be like sending an 
owl to Athens, for Quintus could write verses of his 
own. A few weeks later the promise to contribute 
verses was reiterated®*, but Marcus finally had to 
rescind it because of a lack of time and inspiration, 
and because he knew that Quintus could write better 
verses than anyone could donate to him'', In the 
meantime, Marcus had asked Quintus for some con- 
tributions toward a work he was himself composing on 
the same subject'™, that he might produce a ‘Britain 
painted with the pigments of Quintus and the brush of 
Marcus’. There is no hint that Quintus sent the verses 
Marcus had asked him to write. 

While he was in Gaul, Quintus found diversion in 
writing tragic poetry. An adaptation of Sophocles's 
Livdeervon Was sent to Marcus in August of the year 
54'%. In October, Marcus inquired about four tragedies 
which Quintus had composed within sixteen days™, 
In another letter Marcus had said that he had not yet 
enjoyed one called Erigona, which was expected soon, 
This poem, entrusted to Oppius for delivery, was lost in 
transit. This mishap provided Marcus an occasion for 
complimenting Caesar’s government!™, in the state- 
ment that for Erigona only had the road from Gaul 
been unsafe under Caesar's rule. Apparently the four 
tragedies produced in so short a time included neither 
the Erigona nor the adaptation from Sophocles. The 
title of one of the four was Electra, but the titles of 
the others are confused in the tradition. 

Depicted by his brother in a philosophical dis- 
cussion'?, Quintus is made to admit that he affects the 
language of tragedy. Threats which he addressed to T. 
Catienus and C. Fabius!’ are reminiscent of the words 
of tragedy. His dictum ‘No terms with an armed foe’, 
reported by Caesar'*, and the vigor of his imagery in 
conversation, reported by Marcus''®, indicate his fond- 


%Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.1.11... Tibi quod rogas, quoniam ipsi 
fontes iam sitiunt, si quid habebo spati, scribam. 

Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.4.4 De versibus quos tibi a me scribi 
vis, deest mihi quidem opera, quae non modo tempus sed etiam 


animum vacuum ab omni cura desiderat; sed abest etiam ¢v@ovu- 


c.agués. Non enim sumus omnino sine cura venientis anni, etsi 
sumus sine timore. Simul et illud—sine ulla mehercule ironia loquor 

tibi istius generis in scribendo priores partis tribuo quam mihi. 

Quintum Fratrem 3.5.4. ..tu, qui omnis isto eloquendi et 
exprimendi genere superasti 

12Ad Quintum Fratrem 2. 13.2...Modo mihi date Britanniam 
quam pingam coloribus tuis, penicillo meo. 

18Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.15.3. 

1%Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.5.7 Quattuor tragoedias XVI. diebus 
absolvisse cum scribas, tu quidquam ab alio mutuaris? 

1%$Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.1.13...Erigonam, quam si ab Oppio 
accepero, scribam ad te quid sentiam, nec dubito quin mihi placitura 


it 

Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.9.6...sed quaero locupletem tabella- 
rium, ne accidat quod Erigonae tuae, quoi soli Caesare imperatore 
iter ex Gallia tutum non fuit. 

107 De Divinatione 1.68 Tragoedias loqui videor et fabulas 

Ad Quintum Fratrem 1.2.6 oa opus fuit eius modi litteris 
quas ad <Catienum> ipsum misisti te curaturum fumo ut 
combureretur, plaudente tota provincia? Quid vero ad C. Fabium 

renuntiari tibi Licinium plagiarium cum suo pullo milvino 
tributa exigere? Deinde rogas Fabium ut et patrem et filium vivos 
comburat, si possit, si minus, ad te mittat, uti iudicio combu- 
rantur 

1%Caesar, De Bello Gallico 5.41.7-8 Cicero ad haec unum modo 
respondit, non esse consuetudinem populi Romani ullam accipere 
ab hoste armato condicionem 

“Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.8.1...Non mehercule quisquam 
poveowdTaxTos jibentius sua recentia poemata legit quam ego te 
audio — de re, publica privata, rastica urbana. 
Compare 1.2.7 
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ness for such diction. In the letters to Tiro and in the 
Commentariolum Petitionis are expressions" that seem 
characteristic of a man whose reaction at his first 
glimpse of Colonus was to quote the opening words of 
the Oedipus Coloneus!". 

Quintus had, as well, a dramatic sense which he 
showed several times, never more clearly than once 
when his camp in Gaul was beleaguered. When the 
situation was most discouraging, a runner succeeded in 
hurling into the camp a javelin bearing on its shaft a 
note telling that relief was near. Quintus ordered a full 
parade for his men to see it and to hear the note read". 
Probably the dramatic account of the heroic rivalry 
of the two friends, Pullo and Vorenus, so unlike Caesar's 
usual narrative, an account which stands in Caesar's de- 
scription of the defense of Quintus’s camp", was 
written by Caesar after a written or oral report given 
him by Quintus himself. The valor of Sextius Ba- 
culus' may likewise have been immortalized under the 
spell of Quintus’s dramatic recital. 

The work called Annales which Quintus asked 
Marcus to edit for him in the year 59"* probably 
represents the activity of his leisure hours during the 
Asiatic command. Marcus's repeated hints that his 
brother should make more use of Xenophon’s de- 
scription of Cyrus as a model in governing"? strongly 
imply that Quintus was making some use of the Cyro- 
paedia which seemed to Marcus less practical. Quintus 
was writing something based upon it. Soon after his 
arrival in Gaul, Quintus wrote that he intended to 
undertake a history'*. Marcus was sure that he could 
do it well, but there is no later mention of the 
work. 

Quintus tried to keep in touch with his brother's 
literary activities while they were apart. When he 
asked for a report of the progress of work on the De Re 
Publica, Marcus replied in detail and made known his 
intention to reconstruct the work on the model of 
his De Oratore, with Quintus and himself as inter- 
locutors'’®. Quintus was formerly supposed to have 
been the compiler of three volumes of the jests of 
Marcus"®. The pride he felt in his brother's oratorical 
ability he once expressed to Tiro'. A criticism of 
Marcus's delivery in pleading is imputed to Quintus in 
the De Divinatione'™. Another passage in the same 


Familiares 16.26.1, 16.27.1-2; Commentariolum Petitionis 


o-11. 

"De Finibus 5.3 Tum Quintus Est plane, Piso, ut dicis, inquit. 
bg me ipsum huc modo venientem convertebat ad sese Coloneus 
ille locus 

™Caesar, De Bello Gallico 5.48.9 Ie <Quintus> lectam in 
conventu militum recitat maximaque omnes laetitia adficit. 

Caesar, De Bello Gallico 5.44.1-12. 

De Bello Gallico 6.38.1-5. 

“Ad Atticum 2.16.4...<Quintus> remittit ut me roget ut 
annalis suos emendem et edam 

Quintum Fratrem 1.1.23-24, 1.2.7. 

Quintum Pratrem 2.11.4... adgrederisne ad historiam? Me 

"Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.5.1-2 Quaeris quid de illis libris e- 
gerim loquar ipse tecum. .. 

In Wilhelm Patz, De Quinti Ciceronis Vita et Scriptis Com- 
mentatio, 16 (Daren, Knoll, 1833), Quintilian is quoted as stating 
in Institutio Oratoria 6.3.5 Quintum libros de iocis Marci fratris 
edidisse tres. It is impossible, however, to discover from the 
current editions of Quintilian whence Pitz derived this particular 
sentence, or on what authority he ascribed it to Quintilian. 

Ad Familiares 16.26.1. 

De Divinatione 1.80... Equidem etiam in te saepe vidi et, ut 
ad leviora veniamus, in Aesopo familiari tuo tantum ardorem 
vultuum atque motuum, ut eum vis quaedam abstraxisse a sensu 
mentis videretur. 


essay™ indicates that Quintus was an admirer of the 
treatise De Natura Deorum. Marcus would not have 
included Quintus among the speakers of so many 
dialogues (De Divinatione, De Oratore, De Finibus, 
De Inventione, and De Legibus) without being certain 
that the distinction was appreciated. 

No more favorable comment on Cicero's letters has 
ever been expressed than that of Quintus in the en- 
thusiastic reply which he wrote in answer to his 
brother’s announcement of Tiro’s manumission: Te 
totum in litteris vids, His fraternal pride also found 
expression when Quintus heard the forecast of Scaevola 
that Marcus’s poem on Marius would live forever", 
Marcus was delighted to receive Quintus’s approval of 
his poem De Temporibus'* together with a personal 
application of two of its speeches. Marcus not only 
began a poem on Caesar’s exploits at the request of 
Quintus, but took it up again after abandonment and 
completed it in haste to send to Quintus"’. 

Although Quintus surely knew the whole group of 
his brother's circle, there is little evidence that he 
affected literary company. The great Varro was his 
neighbor at his villa called Laterium, but their only 
recorded common interest was in road-construction"*, 
Another learned Roman, D. Turranius, was Quintus’s 
guest in the country"®. Once, when Quintus was in 
Athens, he stayed at the house of Xeno, an Epicurean 
friend of Atticus"®. From this fact it might be argued 
that he was acquainted with all the circle of Atticus as 
well. Such an acquaintance would, if established, be 
valuable in linking Quintus with one of the most 
puzzling problems of Latin literature, the question of 
the editing of Lucretius’s great poem. 

About February 10, 54, a letter was received by 
Marcus from his brother regarding a copy of the poem 
left with them after the death of its author a short time 
before. The acknowledgment of that letter" is the 
only reference made by Marcus to his great contempo- 
rary, Lucretius. On the basis of this bit of information 
and of a statement by St. Jerome that ‘Cicero edited’ 
Lucretius’s poem™, many have attempted to decide 
which brother is meant and to what extent he edited 
the work. Manuscript problems complicate the inter- 
pretation and the evidence is insufficient for a decision. 
Yet a consideration of the literary activities of Quintus 
would be incomplete if the possibility of identifying 
him as the critic were not regarded. 

™De Divinatione 1.8... Perlegi, inquit ille <= Quintus>, 
tuum. . .tertium de natura deorum 

*Ad Familiares 16.16.2. See note 76, above. 

1%%De Legibus 1.1 <Quintus is speaking>.. .Sit ita sanz: verum 
tamen dum Latinae loquentur litterae, quercus huic loco non deerit 
quae Mariana dicatur, eaque, ut ait Scaevola, de fratris mei Mario. 

1%%Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.7.1 Placiturum ibi esse librum meum 
suspicabar: tam valde placuisse quam scribis valde gaudeo.... 

87Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.13.1, 3.1.11, 3.8.3, 3.9.6. 


intum Fratrem 3.1.4. 
%Ad Atticum 1.6.2 Q. frater. ..secum habebat hominem XP99T0- 


D. Turranium. .. . 

Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.9.4 Lucreti poemata ut scribis ita sunt, 
multis luminibus ingeni, multae tamen artis. Sed cum veneris. 
Virum te putabo, si Sallusti Empedoclea legeris, hominem non 

utabo.—I give here the text and punctuation which Professor 

urser presents in the Oxford Classical Text Series. 

"Hieronymus, Eusebian Chronicle, for the year 94 B. C.: Zs 
Lucretius poeta nascitur. Postea amatorio poculo in furorem 
versus cum aliquot libros per intervalla insaniae conscripsisset 
quos postea Cicero emendavit, propria se manu interfecit anno 
aetatis XLIIII. 


ro- 
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In the summer before the date of this letter Quintus 
had returned from Sardinia; later in the spring he 
joined Caesar in Gaul. He had no important trans- 
actions in progress between the two dates, for, while he 
was in Sardinia he could not have undertaken them, 
and the ventures left pending when he set out so 
abruptly for Gaul could not have occupied much time. 
In these same months Marcus was busier than usual 
with legal practice. Some friends of Lucretius, possibly 
including Atticus or one of his intimate Epicurean 
friends, brought the poem to Marcus to evaluate for 
publication (he was known to have aided young poets in 
this manner"). At about the same time Marcus re- 
ceived for the same kind of criticism another work, an 
Empedoclea by one Sallustius. Marcus handed them 
to Quintus, in whose poetic tastes he had great con- 
fidence. Glancing at them together, Marcus and 
Quintus saw that the work of Lucretius promised to be 
competent, but that the Empedoclea seemed worth no 
more than the general low esteem in which Marcus 
held the poetical works of physicists™. 

Quintus took the poems home with him and im- 
mediately read the De Rerum Natura. He was too 
engrossed in its contents to give much attention to 
emendation. Then he returned it in haste to Marcus 
with written instructions to read it at once, while he 
himself turned to the less attractive task of reading 
Sallustius. Marcus read Lucretius’s poem at once and 
dispatched the note of February 10, reiterating Quin- 
tus’s terse characterization of the poem and looking 
forward to a further discussion in person. 

To the student of Quintus Cicero it seems certain 
that Epicureanism owes to him, at least in part, the 
preservation of its noblest exposition. His own epic 
poem, which the gods of the market place never allowed 
to come to fulfilment, could not have been so valuable, 
although it would have been informative and tech- 
nically correct. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH JAMES STINCHCOMB 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS! 


I 


The American Historical Review—January, Review, 
mildly favorable, by Allen B. West, of David M. 
Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, Parts II, III, 
and IV; Review, generally favorable, by A. T. Olm- 
stead, of Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 
Band II, Zweite Abteilung?; Review, unfavorable, by 
W. S. Ferguson, of Helmut Berve, Griechische 
Geschichte, Erste Halfte; Review, favorable, by 
Robert Samuel Rogers, of Frank Burr Marsh, The 
Reign of Tiberius; Review, uncritical, by Andrew R. 
Anderson, of Barbara Catherina Jacoba Timmer, 
Pro Sestio 123; Pliny, Epistulae 3.15.1. 

*De Divinatione 2.30 Democritus tamen non inscite nugatur, ut 
physicus, quo genere nihil adrogantius 
<'Titles of periodicals are given exactly, that is the word “‘An"’ or 

“The”, if it is a part of a title, is given. However, in the deter- 

mination of the place of items in the alphabetical sequence the 


word “An” or “The” is disregarded, exactly as these words are dis- 
qopsted in the Index to a volume of THe CLassicaL WEEKLY. 
ROD. 


Megasthenes en de Indische Maatschappij; Review, 
favorable, by J. J. Van Nostrand, of T. Rice Holmes, 
The Architect of the Roman Empire, 27 B. C.- 
A. D. 14; Review, unfavorable, by M. L. W. L<aist- 
ner>, of Ferdinand Lot, The End of the Ancient 
World and the Beginning of the Middle Ages, Trans- 
lated by Philip Leon and Mariette Leon. 

American Literature—November, Lowell's Debt to 
Horace’s Ars Poetica, John Paul Pritchard [‘'... 
Lowell, who could give to Horace the highly ex- 
aggerated praise of having been the sole original 
Roman poet, must have had high respect for his 
teachings. . .’’]. 

The American Scholar—January, Excavations at Olyn- 
thus, David M. Robinson. 

Annales de l'Université de Paris—November-De- 
cember, La ‘‘Comédie’’ Latine en France dans la 
Seconde Moitié du XII® Siécle, Gustave Cohen. 

Asia—November, The Marriage of East and West in 
Byzantine Art, David Talbot Rice [‘‘of still more 
recent date is the acknowledgment that one of the 
principal elements in Byzantine culture was the Ori- 
ental, that the East, indeed, had nearly as much 
influence upon Byzantine art as had Greek, Roman 
or Hellenistic culture’’ J. 

The Atlantic Monthly—March, Leda and the Swan, 
Oliver Gogarty [this is a poem]. 

Catholic Historical Review—January, Review, favor- 
able, by Alfred Kaufmann, of Helmut Berve, Griech- 
ische Geschichte, Erste Halfte; Review, qualifiedly 
favorable, by Leo F. Miller, of Vittorio D. Macchioro, 
From Orpheus to Paul: A History of Orphism. 

Deutsche Vierteljahrs schrift far Literaturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte—1932, Heft 1, Platon und die 
Mystik, Ernst Lichtenstein. 

The English Historical Review—January, Short notice, 
favorable, by M. P. C., of W. E. Gwatkin, Jr., 
Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial Province. 

Harper's Magazine—March, Epitaph in Sirmio, David 
Morton [this is a poem]. 

Harvard Theological Review—January, The Use of 
Nails in the Crucifixion, Joseph William Hewitt 
[‘*. ..I wish to discuss: (1) the development in art of 
the motif of the nails; (2) the reason for the stress 
laid in art upon this feature of the crucifixion; (3) the 
evidence for the use of nails in crucifixions, both 
from the New Testament and from other writings”’]. 

The Hibbert Journal—January, Review, slightly un- 
favorable, by H. Gow, of Anathon Aall, The Hellen- 
istic Elements in Christianity. 

Historische Zeitschrift—Band 145, Heft 1, 1931, Re- 
view, favorable, by Fritz Geyer, of Genethliakon 
Wilhelm Schmid zum Siebzigsten Geburtstag am 24. 
Februar 1929 Dargebracht; Review, favorable, by W. 
Schur, of Edmund Groag, Hannibal als Politiker; 
Band 145, Heft 2, 1931, Niebuhr und der Aufbau der 
Altrémischen Geschichte, Ernst Kornemann; Re- 
view, slightly unfavorable, by J. Kromayer, of H. 
Berve, Griechische Geschichte, Erste Halfte; Review, 
unfavorable, by U. Kahrstedt, of Ernst Kornemann, 
Doppelprinzipat und Reichsteilung im Imperium 
Romanum; Review, favorable, by R. Bultmann, of 
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Richard Reitzenstein, Die Hellenistischen Mysterien- 
religionen nach ihren Grundgedanken und Wirkun- 
gen’; Review, favorable, by Karl Helm, of Wilh. 
Capelle, Das Alte Germanien: Die Nachrichten der 
Griechischen und Rémischen Schriftsteller. 

The Illustrated London News—January 2, The Wide- 
Flung Hand of Rome: Revelations by Air Pho- 
tography [three air survey photographs, accompanied 
by a descriptive note. They were made in con- 
nection with a ‘‘French air survey of archaeological 
sites in Syria’’|; January 9, New Treasures of Roman 
Art from Dalmatia: Interesting Discoveries at Zara 
(the Ancient Jader): Sculpture, Ivories, Bronzes, 
Gold Jewellery, and a Wonderful Hoard of Roman 
Glass, Pirro Marconi [with fifteen photographic 
illustrations]; January 23, New Treasure from the 
City of Demosthenes’ ‘‘Olynthiacs”: Further Dis- 
coveries at Olynthus, Destroyed by Philip of Mace- 
don; the First Classical City of a Period Before 
Alexander to Yield an Intact City, Rich in Works of 
Art, for Excavation, David M. Robinson [with one 
plan and nine photographic illustrations. This is 
‘the first instalment of Professor Robinson's interest- 
ing article..."']; January 30, [the second part of 
Professor Robinson's article appeared, accompanied 
by one plan and nine photographic illustrations. 
**. -we shall have to revise the accepted belief that 
until the Hellenistic Age the Greeks lived in petty 
little towns and houses like so many wasps’ nests, 
and had no important domestic architecture’’]; 
February 13, New Light on Mysterious Parthia: 
Treasures from Seleucia [eleven colored illustrations 
on one Plate, accompanied by a descriptive note. 
‘The archaeological evidence recovered here will 
therefore aid in establishing the true sequence of 
events in the Near East from Hellenistic times until 
the period of the Sassanidae. . .""]; February 20, The 
Ithaca Dispute: ‘‘Excavating’’ in Water: Myce- 
naean Vases Found by Hand Under Water Beneath a 
Submerged Cave-floor in Ithaca |the investigators 
found vases by groping with their hands under 
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water]; and Treasures of Pottery and Bronze from 
a Sanctuary of the 9th to 7th Century B. C., W. A, 
Heurtley [with one map and eight photographic 
illustrations]; February 27, A Walcot ‘‘Impression” 
of the Grandeur that was Egypt: A Monument of the 
Ptolemies [one colored Plate, ‘‘from the painting by 
William Walcot”, showing ‘‘the temple of 
Horus at Edfu’’}]; The Art of Restoring Antiquities: 
[ten photographic 


great 


Preserving Long-buried Treasures 
illustrations, accompanied by a descriptive note}, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


> p 
MiIppLeTOWwN, CONNECTICUT F. 


PHILADELPHIA CLASSICAL SOCIETY 


The annual spring dinner of the Philadelphia Classi- 
cal Society was held in Houston Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, on April 29. About ninety members and 
their friends were present. Mr. Charles Ricker, of the 
William Penn Charter School, was announced as winner 
of the Society’s Scholarship for Travel and Study in 
Italy during the Summer of 1932. The Board of 
Governors for 1932-1933 was announced as follows: 
Miss Euphemia Mann, Chairman, Professor Ethel H. 
Brewster, Dr. Frank Cloud; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Edith Chambers; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Eliz- 
abeth P. Longaker; Financial Secretary, Mr. William S. 
Eldridge. Of these six persons, the first three are 
elected members, the latter three ex-officio members of 
the Board. The elected member who received the 
highest number of votes is the Chairman of the Board. 

Professor Levi Arnold Post, of Haverford College, 
to whom a Guggenheim Fellowship was recently 
awarded, gave his plans for the study of a manuscript of 
Plato, long believed to be lost. Professor Lily Ross 
Taylor, of Bryn Mawr College, told of the collaboration 
this year at Bryn Mawr of the Department of Biblical 
Literature and the Latin Department in the study of 
the Roman Empire in the New Testament. Professor 


Roland Grubb Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
described in interesting detail his experiences as the 
delegate from the United States to the meeting of 
Budé 


the Guillaume Association, recently held in 
Nimes, France. 
P. LONGAKER, 


Corresponding Secretary 
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THE NEW 
AID 
TO 
LATIN 
TEACHING 


WORKBOOK FOR FIRST-YEAR 
LATIN 


(Lawrence-Raynor) 


MAY be used with any first-year textbook in 
harmony with the Report of the Classical 
Investigation, but is especially adapted for use 
with Pearson, Lawrence, and Raynor’s Latin I. 


PROVIDES 55 tests on vocabulary, inflection, 
and syntax; 9 tests on Latin word-formation 
and English derivatives; 7 tests on Roman life. 


THE variety in the character of the exercises gives 
zest to the work. The scoring sheet makes it 
possible to have a permanent record of the 
pupil’s progress. 

Attractive, detachable pages 
169 pp. 44 cents 


New York 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Revised 


AD ALPES 


SCOTT, 


Chicago 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 


& PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS, 


By the late Harold Whetstone Johnston, revised 
and enlarged (1932) by Mary Johnston 


An authoritative reference book for the School 


te ROMAN TALES RETOLD 
By Walter A. Edwards © Latin Songs 


Easy Latin reading for the second year or 
the latter part of the first year. 77 pages, 80.60. 


By H.C. Nutting 


An interesting travel account of a Roman 
family. For the third year. 300 pages, %1.60. City and State. 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Materials for Strengthening the Course 


Tear along this line 


Please send detailed information regarding the 
following: 


O Private Life of the Romans 
O Roman Tales Retold 
oO Ad Alpes 


library. 450 pages, 326 illustrations, $2.24. O Unit Tests—for Scott's First Latin Lessons 


O Student's Latin Drill Cards 


Also please include copies of these helps: 
0 “Study Latin” poster 


O Map of Ancient Rome 


Latin Derivatives 

& Signed 

School 


Atlanta Dallas New York 


29 Pryor St., N. E. 1033 Young Street 114 East 23rd Street 
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SAID OF 
Johnson's 


LATIN WORDS OF COMMON ENGLISH 


By WILLIS A. ELLIS, in The Classical Journal, May, 1932: “Word derivation apparently is begin- 
ning to receive the attention it deserves as a part of Latin study. Wherefore Professor Johnson's 
book should be gladiy welcomed by teachers of Latin classes. It fits into a place of its own. Its 
preparation evidently was carefully planned, and the plan as carefully followed”. 


By PAUL SHOREY in Classical Philology, April 1932: “.... 


a sound piece of work and a 


valuable ally in the struggle to preserve classical studies in America. It offers ng more than the ideal 


student of Latin ought to know... . 


In the hands of a judicious teacher it will be an invaluable en- 


richment of the Latin course from the first year of the High School to the second or third year of the 


College’. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 


Lantern Slides on Greek 
and Roman Antiquity 


A Complete and Comprehensive 
Collection 


of 


Subjects Selected and Compiled for the 
Teacher, 


by an Authority 


Catalogue of these Slides will be Loaned 
upon Request 


TROY STUDIO 


Sibley College, Box 4, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


—JUST ISSUED— 


THE TEXT VOLUME OF 


THE MINIATURES 


of the 


MANUSCRIPTS OF TERENCE 


PRIOR TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
By L. W. Jonzs and C. R. Morer 


the Terence miniatures, comprising 
mont eight hundred reproductions, which appeared 
last year. text volume affords a complete descrip- 
tion of each manuscript and an analysis of its illustra- 
tions, and provides such determination as is pos- 
sible’ of the date and provenance of each codex, and 
the particular variety of medieval style which is 
represented by its illustrations. The concludi 
chapter summarizes the findi of the authors 
includes a tation of the descent of the illustra- 
tive tradition in Terence manuscripts, as well as a 
discussion of the relative value of the manuscripts as 
representatives of the archetype, which was written 
and illustrated in the fifth century A.D. 


The two volumes are priced y hy = Sp 
lars. They are separately at the price o: 
twelve dollars for the Text volume and twenty 
lars for the volume of Plates. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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